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Jam well aware that in these times of scarcity of money and abundance 
of books, magazines and papers, it will not be an easy task for me to secure 


- a foothold witb the reading public. 


I believe, however, that there are enough persons interested in the spe- 
cial field Ihave selected, to enable me to secure enough support to justify 
the publication of the Philosopher. But these persons are among those who 
either do not have mach money to spare, or have so many calls upon their 


means that they cannot spend much in new directions. 


I have, on that account, given some thought to the best method by which 
Lean secure the largest support at the least expense, and make Club rates 


and give such premiums as will more than repay those who by subscribing 


to the Philosopher will help me to promote the reforms I advocate. 


The price to Clubs is for one year, and is in every case the same as is 
charged by the other Publishers for single subscribers. But subscribers who 
take advantage of Club rates are not entitled to any premium whatever. 


The Premiums are of equal amount to the money sent for subscription. 
If you send 50 cents, you are entitled to one year’s subscription and two 
25 cents books, or to any selection of books or pamphlets you may choose 
up to 50 cents. For 25 cents you are entitled to six months’ subscription and 
to 25 cents worth of books. Even 5 cents will entitle you to one number of 
the Philosopher and one 5 cents pamphlet. 

No restriction is made as to the number of addresses the books and 
magazines are sent to. From past experience I am inclined to believe that 
many persons will desire to send my books to their friends, as embodying 
‘some ideas in which they are interested. You can have the magazine 
sent to one address and the books to another. You can, if you prefer it, 
take a subscription to the Philosopher as a premium, and I will sendit to 
two different addresses for one year, for 50 cents. 

You will find the names of the periodicals I club with, and the titles of the 
books I give as premiums, at the end of this Magazine. The short descrip- 
tions given will be changed every month. 


IN BRIGHTER CLIMES. 


The great advantage of a novel in reform work is, that many persons can 
be induced to read it, who would never even look at a treatise on the sub- 
ject you wish them to investigate. The novel performs in reform work 
the same function as a picture in the construction of a house. Persons 
who know nothing of house construction, cannot understand a plan if showed 
to them, but they can appreciate the picture of a house, and if pleased 


with the outside appearance they will ask questions about the interior, and 


the cost, etc., and finally gather quite an amount of information. 

In the same way, when you can induce some of your friends to read a reform 
novel, if the picture therein presented is pleasing to them, you have opened 
the way for discussions, and sowed seed that in time will bear good fruit. 

It is with this object in view that Jn Brighter Climes has been written, 
and I have good reasons to believe that it is well calculated todo this work. 
Send for it and lend it to your conservative friends. It will set them to 
thinking. You can have it free as Premium fora 6 months’ subscription to 
The Philosopher. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL COMMENTS. 


There is great rejoicing among the supporters of the single gold 
standard, over the thought that the high price of wheat will kill 
the movement in favor of the remonetization of silver, but I think 
it is a little premature, for the firm establishment of the gold 
standard, if it is ever accomplished, will be a work of time. At 
the present moment itis only an experiment, which in the twenty 
years or more that it has been tried, has given but little satisfac- 
tion except to the bankers and the capitalists, and it does not 
show much judgment to suppose that such a momentous question 
ean be settled by the unexpected contingency of abundant crops 
in this country, at the same time that there is a large deficiency 
in the balance of the world. 

The problem before the advocates of the single gold standard, 
is to so restore permanently prosperity, as to convince the people 
that the gradual fallin prices which has persistently taken place 
in the last twenty years is not the result of the demonetization 
of silver, and that the double standard is not a necessary condi- 
tion to the restoration of prosperity ; and they must do this, not only 
in the United States, but also in France, Germany and England. 
In these countries, the sentiment in favor of bi-metallism is not 
yet as pronounced as it is with us, but of late it has been mak- 
ing headway at a lively rate, and it will not be many years be- 
fore it is strong enough to become an important factor in the 
control of their financial legislation. 

It seems to me that under these conditions, the men who speak 
now as if the free coinage of silver had received its death blow 
by the advance in the price of wheat, would not crow quite so 
loud if they would take a little broader view of the situation, and 
recollect that the very causes which tend to weaken the movement 
in favor of free silver in the United States, will on the other hand 
tend to strengthen it in Europe. For its strength does not depend 
so much upon theoretical arguments, as upon the failure or suc- 
cess of the present controllers of our financial policy to restore 
a satisfactory degree of prosperity to the civilized world. 
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In saying that its strength does not depend on theoretical argi- 
ments, I do not mean to imply that it is for lack of them, but be- 
cause I recognize that nations, in last resort, are moved, net by 
theory, but by practical experience: and that is the position assu- 
ined in this country by the supporters of the single gold standard, 
when they claim that dollar wheat will kill free silver. J believe 
it is safe to assert that so long as the people are reasonably pros- 
perous, they will not insist upon any important change in our 
financial system. But it is a bad rule that does not work both 
ways, end itis only fair to assume that, as present crop conditions 
cannot last, so soon as prices fall the agitation will be renewed. 

It is well also to remember another fact which the gold men 
seem to have lost sight of, which is that the hard times caused 
now in Hurops by the failure of the erops will probably greatly 
strengthen the cause of bi-metallism there. The importance of 
this factor in the money question was strongly brought to my 
mind by reading that in the report of the Royal English Com- 
mission upon the depressed condition of agriculture in England, 
ten out of the fourteen Commissioners had declared trat the only 
practical remedy was the restoration of bi-metallism. I then re- 
flected that the same causes which tend to improve business con- 
ditions in this country at this time, will tend to depress business 
to an equal extent, in those countries of Europe which are the 
ehief supporters of the single gold standard. 

And when we come to analyze them, these adverse conditions 
are numerous and important. The failure of the crops will prevent 
the farmers from benefiting from the advance in price, for they 
will have but little to sell, and the high price of food will come 
hard on the laborers, who will see their expenses ineveased with- 
out being able to secure an advance in wages. The manufacturing 
interest in Europe is certain also to suffer. Ist, from the higher 
price of food which wil! curtail the purchasing power of their own 
population; 2nd, from the fall in price of silver, which will cur- 
tail the purehasing power of some of their best foreign customers, 
which are found among the silver producing and silver using na- 
tions, 8rd, by the enactment of the Dingley tariff bill, which 
will curtail their sales in the United States. 

Take it altogether, it is easy to see that if we accept as correct 
the position of the gold men, that prosperity helps the gold standard, 
and hard times strengthen bi-metallism, that Europe stands a fair 
chance to learn a lesson this year, that may cause a revolution 
in the financial opinions of that country similar to the one we 
experienced here last year. So that on the whole, the burying of 
the free silver movement at this time, seems a little premature. 


The present high price for wheat will have another result that 
willa t prove very satisfactory to the gold men. It is practically 
disproving the statement that the low price of wheat was dne to 
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over-production. In the last few years, ever since the steady fall 
in price of agricultural products has arrested attention, we have 
been told over and over, ly men who claimed to be author'ty in 
such matters—and who ought to have known better—that it wn» 
all due to the use of farm machinery, and to more wheat being 
raised than could be consumed. And now it takes oniy one bad 
year in some portions of the globe, and a diminution of one tenth 
of an average crop, for the world to be threatened with a secant 
supply, which in some sections may end in famine. 

This simple fact alone ought to prevent the gold men from re- 
joicing over the present situation. I do not mean on account of 
the suffering it will entail upon the poorer ciasses—for that ought 
to be deplored by all men—but because in the future they will be 
deprived of their strongest argument. One year of good erops 
everywhere will undoubtedly bring back the price of wheat to what 
it was in 1895, and then they will no longer be able to tel! the 
farmers that it is due to improved methods of production, and to 
more wheat being raised than can be consumed. 

Among the members of the Royal Commission is Sir Robert 
Giffen, a staunch supporter of the single gold standard, a man of 
judgment, who recognizes the baneful effects of the appreciation 
of gold, but who believes that for England the advantages over- 
balance the loss. So he does not seek to deceive the farmers and 
manufacturers, and expresses himself as follows: 


“Speaking broadly, the figures clearly suggest that the decline 
in wheat during the last twenty years is not due to any great 
growth in production in excess of the growth of the consuming 
population, and I consider it quite a misfortune that some mono- 
metallists refuse to recognize the general fall in prices in the last 
quarter of a century as being, in economic language, an apprecia- 
tion of gold (as compared with a previous period of expansion) 
which commenced about the year 1873. The facts are all beyond 
dispute. The crux of the question is, that whereas for twenty vears 
before 1878, owing to the state of the gold supply and demand, the 
progress of invention, cheapening of means of communication, and 
the like influences, were attended by no general fallin prices, but 
rather advanced. Now, owing to the difference in the condition of 
the gold supply and demand, the progress of invention, the cheap- 
ening of the means of communications, and the like influences, 
have been accompanied by a fall in prices.” 


The practical overthrow of the argument, that the great fall in 
value of agricultural products in the last twenty years, is due to 
over production; will greatly help the overthrow of the same ar- 
gument as applied to other products. The probability is, that the 
present condition of business in this country, which is causing so 
much rejoicing among the supporters of the single gold standard, 
will on the contrary greatly tend to the weakening of their cause. 
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Unlesa is should turn out to be true that tke present improv- 
ment in business is really the forerunner of a lasting prosperity 
and of a new era of satisfactory prices, they will, when the tran- 
sient causes to which is due our renewed activity have passed 
away, find themselves shorn of their most plausible arguments, 
and in a very poor position io command the suprert of a majority 
of the voters. 


The chief lesson which T draw from the miners’ strike, is how 
difficult it is for the average individual to recognize that our so- 
cial troublos have their roots deep down in our social system, and 
as a natural result how slow progress is the seeial world. All 
strikes and labor contentions are the offshoot of the system of 
private ownership of the bounties of nature and ofour competitive 
methods of product ata ar id yot in all the din and noise caused 
by the varying phases of the struggle between the mine operators 
and their employees, 5 faint wes the voice raised in favor of 
the national ownership of the coal supply. Debs and his coadju- 
tors, and a few other reformers, have indeed formulated it as 
one of the needed changes, but, how little of an echo it has called 
ont from the seventy million people which eompose this nation. 
The questions of injunctions and of wages, which are only inei- 
dents in the battle of contendin: interests in which we are enga- 
ked, have received a hundred times more attention. 

From the social standpoint, the question of the supply of coal 
has much more importance than the treatment of the miners by 
the coal operators. Coal, at the present stage of civilization, is one 
of the most import ant factors in manufacture, and one of the 
necessities, not only to comfort, but to actual existence. 

It has, in the last fifty years, become one of the chief sources 
of mechanical power, and is also the chief fuel used in eur dwel 
lings, and yet, so short-sighted is the competitive spirit, that so- 
ciety has allowed this important factor of progress to be monopo- 
lized by a few individuals, who use their opportunity to live in 
luxury and idleness, upon money, a large portion of which is 
wrung a penny at a time from the struggling poor. 

When the history of the coal trade is written, in the light of the 
new social spirit, it will be found to have given cause to more 
eruelty than human slavery. Cruelty to women and children in 
the mines, cruelty to the families of the miners, cruelty to the 
starving and freezing poor of the large cities. How little does phi- 
lanthropy avail to mitigate all this useless suffering? What are 
the few buckets of coal it can dole out to the poor, compared to 
the tribute levied upon them by the coal barons? 

A society sufficiently intelligent to control its cwn affairs in a 
business-like manner, would do al. in its power to supply itself 
with coal as cheaply as possible. Tt would do so to encourage ma- 
nufactures, to cheapen the cost of transportation, and to inerease 
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the comfort of its citizens. While I sympathize d 
miners in their strikes, and rejoice in the partial vi 
secured, E repet it, the welfare of the strikers is of minor 
portance compared with the immense damage done to woolot: 
the present system of private ownership of the coal supply, 75 

But social science teaches us that in improving social condltl Wi 
wo always benefit the individuals National ownership of the ce 
mines would not only greatly help general prosperity, but would 
also greatly improve the present condition of the miners, 


The action of the judges in interfering in the coal strikes has 
called the attention of the people to the question of injunctions, 
Tt has been well said that the spirit of injunctions is inimical to 
the spirit of popular government. The right to issue injunctions 
has never been granted by law, but it is a relic handed down to 
us—with many other anti-democratic usages—from royal preroga- 
tives, and if it has never been called in question, it is because 
until now it has been used with great moderation. So long as it 
was used to gain time to secure evidence, or prevent unscrupulous 
persons from taking advantage of the delays of the law, no fault 
could be found with the exercise of this power. But no one, a 
few years ago, would have dreamed that a judge would be found 
to stretch his assumed authority so as to prevent peaceful men 
from making use of the highway. 7 

The importance of this new use of injunctions does not come 
because it has been done in favor of private corporations, and to 
the detriment of the laboring classes, but on account of the prin- 
ciple which is here involved. That one man, without the sanction 
of the law, without any such power having been granted him by 
the legislature or constitution, should by a simple deeree prevent 
one or many men from peacefully excercising their rights as free 
citizens, and be able to call upon the strong arm of the law to en- 
force his deeree, calls for the gravest consideration. 

Tt is an exercise of power, I repent it, which is entirely opposed 
to the spirit of democracy, and which cannot be long used among 
a people imbued with the spirit of true liberty. The probability 
is that it will not be often used, for I give credit to our judiciary 
for enough common sense to realize that they could find no quick- 
er way to arouse popular feeling against themselves. There is al- 
ready in the land a growing belief that our higher courts are 
prone to use their power to defeat the popular will, and to arro- 
gate to themselves the right to decide what laws are beneficent 
or injurious to the nation. That is something which a free 
people will not endure very long. The essence of democracy is 
that the people and not the judges shall rule, and while probably 
many laws are passed which co not result in the good which was 
expected, yet an independent people will run this risk rather than 
see their efforts at improvement thwarted as of late years. 
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THE NATURE OF THE MIND. 


OR 
CAN INDIVIDUALITY PERSIST AFTER DEATH. 


By ALBERT CHAVANNES. 
CHAPTER VI. 


SUBSTANCE AND ATTRIBUTES. 4 


I have said in preceding chapters that Mind is a substance, but 
many persons may claim that, even if I can prove that T am 
correct in my statement that there is an unseen and unfelt sub- 
stance, Mind is not that substance itself, but only the attribute of 
that substance. This is a diffieult question to solve, and I want to 
give now my reasons for the belief that we cannot disassociate 
the substance from its attributes, and that we shall understand 
better the nature of the mind if we eall it a substance, than if 
we call it the attribute of a substance. 

Although electricians deny all knowledge of the nature of elec- 
tricity, they always speak of it as of a substance. They talk ofa 
current of electricity as they would of a current of water, they 
store it away, they divide it, they conduct it, and they measure 
the capacity of a wire to carry it where wanted. While they know 
it to be electricity, yet to all intent and purposes, they consider it 
a substance. And when they want to use it for a special purpose i 
they no longer call it electricity, but call it by the name of the 
attribute in which it is manifested. Thus a city does not contract 
for so much electricity, but for so much light, and a manufacturer 
Says he wants so much power. And we do not say: “Turn on the 
electricity,” but we say “Turn on the light.” It is natural in men 
to recognize more easily a phenomenon by its results than by its 
causes, and just as we say thata thing is done by the government, 
although we know the government is only the manifestation of the 
power of the people, so do we speak of light or force, when we 
know that they are manifestations of electricity. 

In the same way, as we become better acquainted with the ex- 
istence and attributes of that unseen substance, we will come to 
call it by its attributes, giving it different names according to its 
different manifestations. Ihus in explaining the cause of momen- 
tum it is more satisfactory to say that we transfer force, and if any 
one wants to know what force is, to explain that it is one of the 
attributes of a substance, than to say that it is the transfer of a 
portion of a substance which at that special time manifests itself 
as force. 

It may at first cause some confusion to call mind a substance, 
and not the attribute of a substance, but I believe that it will be 
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eventually a help to a clear understanding of its true nature, and 
T find that those who have grasped a correct idea of its nature, 
auickly call it by the name of its special manifestation, just as 
we call electricity heat, force or light, according to that attribute 
whieh is called into play at that special time. 

Besides it is scientifically correct to call it by the name of the 
attribute, for the attribute and the substance cannot be disassoel- 
ated from each other. Thus when we turn on the electric light, 
the electricity is light and the light electricity, and they cannot 
be separated. 

And that is an impertant question in our investigation. If sub- 
stance and attribute are interchangeable terms, then what the 
materialist calls “product” is an impossibility, and carries a false 
impression, just as is conveyed by the word “throwing”. Product 
is in reality an attribute, and can no more be disassociated from 
substance than can attribute. Thus the electric light is not only 
a product and an attribute of electricity, but the electricity itself, 
and disappears as soon as the current is turned off. And thus I 
claim that it is just as scientifically correct to say “Turn on the 
light,’ as to say “Turn on the electricity”. 

J use then the word substance as related to mind, to designate 
an indefinite something which fills all space, and which has a 
great many different attributes by which it manifests itself to us, 
and I think that it would be correct to look upon electricity as 
identical with that substanee, and the basis of all phenomena. 

And now I come to the next question in regard to the nature 
of the mind: Does mind embrace all phenomena based upon the 
attributes of electricity. or must they be divided in mental and 
physical phenomena, There are certainly two different classes of 
attributes, one which we recognize as knowing and feeling, and 
the other as motion and heat. Do they both originate in the at- 
tributes of electricity, or are they due to two different substances 
acting in conjunction to effect phenomena? 

There cannot very well be any doubt as to the unity of the 
causes of physical phenomena. The same currest of electricity 
ean be used to cause different manifestations. It first manifests 
itself as motion, which when it meets with resistance it can over- 
come becomes force, If it meets with too much resistance it turns 
into heat, and under certain conditions it creates light. How these 
different manifestations are brought about is explained in any book 
on electricity, and they are said to be due to different rates of 
vibration, which is probably true. The important point for us is 
that it is the same electricity which causes the different results. 
The same dynamo generates electricity used for different purposes, 
and it is immaterial if the dynamo is propelled by steam or water 
power. This establishes the unity of origin of all physical pheno- 
mena, which scientists claim to be caused by potential energy, 
stored somewhere in the Universe. 
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What about mental phenomena? Is there a substance with the 
attributes of knowledge, and another with the attributes of sensa- 
tion? I believe not. If we receive bad news—knowledge—we will 
instantaneously experience unpleasant feelings—sensations. I per- 
sonally cannot see any difference in this instantaneous result, and 
that which takes place when a current of electricity is checked 
and foree becomes heat. The line of reasoning by which we con- 
clude that heat and force are attributes of the same substance, 
leads us to precisely the same conclusion in regard to knowledge 
and sensation. They are undoubtedly manifestations of the same 
substance, and I do not believe that any other belief has been 
entertained by those who have studied the subject. 

The unity of mental phenomena, and the unity of physical phe- 
nomena being thus recognized, the next question which arises is 
whether they are the attributes of two different substances, or the 
different attributes of only one substance. 

I believe them to be the different attributes of one substance 
for the following reasons: I find it impossible to establish a line 
of demarcation between mental and physical phenomena. In the 
preceding chapter, I have tried to show how mind permeates all 
the Universe, and controls even the least complex action. From 
my standpoint, the recognition by a current of electricity that the 
way is open for its flow, is as much a mental action as the recog- 
nition by a man that the obstacle which barred his way has been 
removed. So that I cannot help but believe that all actions that we 
call physical, are both mental and physical. 

The same is true of what we call mental actions. If any organ- 
ism is controlled by mind, man certainly is, and yet we know 
that man is a machine, consuming fuel and generating force, the 
same asa steam boiler. Are we to believe that there are two ac- 


tive substances which contributed to the evolution of man? Of 


that I can find no proof; in fact the proofs seem to me all the 
other way. Not only are the actions of men under the control of 
the mind, but they are carried on largely by the power of the 
mind. The same mind power which directs the human machine, 
will furnish actual physical power when it is needed. 

Let us analyze the most simple physical action, such as picking 
up a piece of wood. This simple act is prompted by the working 
of the mind, for it is performed on account of knowledge of some 
desirable results to be attained. The physical action is performed 
by the hand and the arm, but the order for it being a mental ac- 
tion must have been carried by a mental current to the hand, 


and received there, by what? By mind, for that alone can recognize 


a mental message and obey it. So that mind must exist in the 
hand, and as mind means knowledge, which is based upon memory, 
we reach by a different line of investigation the same conclusion 
reached by scientists of materialistic tendencies, who now hold 
that memory exists wherever there are nerves. So that up to this 
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point, the act of picking up a piece of wood is a mental action, 
and nothing is left of à physical nature except the exertion of 


- force, But force has been used to transfer the message from the 


brain to the hand—and plenty of examples can be shown where 
force has been used, not only to convey the message, but to com- 
pel the han! to obey it—and we must either believe that two 
kinds of substances co-exist in the same current, or that mind sub- 
stance not only possesses knowledge and sensation, but force also. 

I have said before that we only know of a mind substance by 
its manifestations, and before we can believe in two different un- 
seen substances, we would have to see some clear cut difference 
in their manifestations, But we cannot see any such thing. On 
the contrary, in the most elementary phenomena we see evidence 
of knowledge and sensation, and in the most complex of foree and 
heat. So that I am persuaded that what we cail mind possesses 
all known attributes, physical as wel! as mental; the mental con- 
trolling and directing the physical in the working out of the 
potentialities of the substance we call electricity. 

Mind is then an unseen. unfelt substance, permeating the whole 
Universe, and having all the attributes necessary for correct action. 
It possesses knowledge to direct, sensation to fec! and force to act. 
The mind of man must be a part of the whole, having the same 
attributes, individualized so as to perform special functions in the 
process of development. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


TRIALS AND ‘TRIUMPH OF LABOR, by G. B. De Bernardi. 
THE LABOR EXCHANGE ASSOCIATION, INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI. 

During our late unpleasantness, the southern ports being blocek- 
aded, the people of the Confederate States were deprived of some 
of the necessaries of life, and of many luxuries. The difficulty of 
obtaining coffee was specially hard on them, and many substitutes 
were tried. The best one was found in sweet potatoes, cut in 
small pieces and roasted, and so popular did this substitute bo- 
come, that some persons commenced to vaunt its virtues, and to 
claim that it was preferable to that made with the real berry, for 
they said that it tasted better and was far heaithter. But tt 
lacked the one principal element of coffee—caffein—and when the 
war was ended, and the genuine article could be obtained, the 
people returned to their first love, and ceased using substitutes. 

The thought of this war experience came to me as I read Mr. 
De Bernardi’s book upon Labor Exchange, and his praise of Labor 
Exchange money. Our economic masters, the capitalists, have 
seen fit, for their own advantage and profit, to make currency 
scarce and expondtve, and the people are seeking for substitutes 
Probably none better can be found then the one devised by the 
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Labor Exchange, but I doubt very much if, when the producera 
gain political power—which they will do in what, in the life of 
a nation is comparatively a brief time—and provide what the 
world has never had yet, s plentiful supply of scientific money, 
if the Labor Exchange money will be able to stand its competi- ] 
tion, and will be able to maintain itself, even in local circulation. 

What the Labor Exchange is trying to do with its money, is 
only what the nation ought to do in its collective capacity, to wit: 

To provide a eurreney for its members, based upon its wealth, ade- A 
quate in amount to the needs of exchange, and with its circulstion 
guaranteed within the limits of the organization which issued it. 

As our present government, being controlled by the banking ele- 
ment, is opposed to the issue of such a currency, it is well that 
individuals in their private capacity should unite to do what the 
government refuses to undertake. Such action will not only bene- 
fit the participants of the scheme, but more important still, will 
be a great help in the education, which is now going on, as to the 
nature and function of money. A great deal can be done by books 
and pamphlets, but object teaching is the best of all educators. 

Besides undertaking to supply a medium of exchange for its 
members, the Labor Exchange aims at furnishing employment to 
those in need of it, by bringing together producers and consumers. 

Their plan is quite simple. A store room is rented by the associa- 

tion, where the producers bring that which they have for sale, and 

receive in exchange checks of different amounts, payable in any 

govds or products offered for sale by the association. These checks 

are payable to bearer, and if the association is strong enough, and 

Keeps a fair supply of goods, pass easily current in the immedi- 

ate neighborhood where they are issued. Their usefulness is na- i 
turally limited at present, but the originators of the system pro- d 
pose to extend it, and by the organization of Central offices, and 
Local Branches, they expect to so bind all the associations toge- 
ther, that they may do business in an ever-increasing territory, 
eventually to embrace all the United States. 

How far they will succeed remains to be seen. In estimating 
the chances of success of such undertakings, it is well to remember 
that the present system is the result of the evolution of ages, and 
that new methods can only be successful if they coincide with 
other progress in society. For my part I am inclined to believe l 
that Labor Exchanges are due to the abnormal development of the 
power of private capitalism, and will not revolutionize commerce, 

but will educate the people to the necessity’ of wresting our pre- 
sent system from the hands of the capitalists who are preventing 
its development in normal directions. With a proper supply of 
scientific money adequate to our needs, and a proper system of 
distribution, which would provide for the easy consumption of all 
we could produce, the occupation of the Labor Exchange would 
be gone. We are seeking for substitutes, not because our ports are 
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blockaded, but because onr business powers are boing strangled, 
and when free once more, we will not seek for new methods, but 
will improve these which have been employed up to this tine 

The Trials and Triumph of Labor is a clear and sueeint oxpla- 
nation of the aims of the Labor Exchange, written by a man whe 
is evidently an enthusiastic believer in the system, and who De- 
lieves in it the more firmly that he is opposed to the present 
system of a motel standard of values and of legal tender money, 
‘and looks upon Labor Exchange checks as the best possible kind 
of curreney. And furthermore, he expects that threvgh the Labot 
Exchange it will be possible to do away with the taking of in- 
terest for loans, and also with the wage system, by making each 
man his own employer. 

What he has aimed te do in his book is best told in his own 
words, in a chapter entitled: 

THE OBJECT OF THE WORSE. 

Herein we propose to demonstrate the following truths and pos- 
sibilities: 

ist. How n few glittering grains of useless metals, found acci- 
dentally by savages among the sands of mountain'rivers, and used 
originally to gratify a low instinct to ornament the body, have 
ascended to a legal tender throne whence they control human 
activity, and through it the progress and prosperity of mankind. 

2nd. That the power of money is not an intrinsic attribute of 
the material of which money is made, but that it rests upon an 
ancient and barbarous law, which elevated two searce metals to 
the pinnacle of LEGAL TENDER, thus giving to the owners of these 
two metals the only key our of the prison of debt. 

ard. That the vast inequality of fortunes among men, the hard- 
ship of the multitude to obtain a bare living, aud the wide-spread 
poverty and want in a world filled with abundance, are almost 
exclusively due to this barbarous money system. 

4th. That a rational. scientific, and equitable monetary system 
should be a Method of Accounts, pure and simple, and indepen- 
dent of any material which may be used for the purpose, Money 
would then no longer affect the relative value of exchangeable 
commodities and services; it would no longer cause artificial fuc- 
tuations of prices, and consequent speculations; it would no longer 
breed monetary panics and financial disasters by its insufficioncy, 
but would bring calm and equity in the stormy sea of commerce, 

5th. That the Labor movement has been, and is yet, in error as 
to the evil which is oppressing the producing classes in every land, 
and consequently in error as to the remedy thereof. The question 
of high or low wages, high or low prices, child, convict or foreign 
labor, the eight hour law, etc., are all questions alien to the pro- 
blem at hand. The question should be the Abolition of the Wage 
System Altogether, and the elevation of Labor to a plane of ease 
and comfort to which it is entitled. 
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6th. That the workers in all departments of activity have it in 
their power, without any action of legislation or government, but 
and through a proper system of co-operative production, and mu- 
tual exchange, to liberate themselves at once from the restric- 
tions and exactions imposed upon them by monopolies and the 
money power. 

The book is well written and contains some:valuable truths, and 
has proven a great help to the spread of the Labor Exchange idea. 
In the west, where capital and currency are scarce, the system us 
now making good progress. I look upon itso far as an experiment, 
but as one that can have only good results. If it does all that Mr. 
De Bernardi predicts for it, the world will be greatly benefited, 
aud if its usefulness should not be as great and permanent as he 
hopes, it will leave every man and woman who participates in the 
movement, better prepared to help reform in another direction. 

Any person who is interested on the subject can write to Carl 
Gleeser, Independence, Mo., who will gladly furnish all possible 
information. I will also give a copy of Trials and Triumph of Labor 
as premium for one year’s subscription to The Modern Philosopher. 


MISCELLANEOUS READING. 
PARIS ON FIFTY CENTS A DAY. 


We bad at last reached Paris, that great, busy, noisy metropolis, 
crowded with workers and pleasure-seekers. I say at last, because 
although it was barely two weeks since we had landed in Ant- 
werp, A. was already tired of hotel and restaurant life, and longed 
to take his meals quietly at home. And it was in this city, where 
we expected to make a rather lengthy stay, that his dreams of 
quiet, cozy dinners were to be realized. 

Se our first care on arriving in Paris was to look up lodgings in 
which we might do light housekeeping, and we were fortunate in 
soon finding a very suitable place without much trouble. 

After spending one morning looking at “furnished rooms”, A. 
came back to me at the hotel where we had stopped and said: “I 
believe I've found just what we want, and cheap too. A bed room, 
sitting room and closet, all for fifty francs a month, that is ten 
dollars.” “Are you sure it is ten dollars a month and not a week?” 
J asked having in mind New York prices. “Why of course I am,” 
he answered, “you don’t suppose I'd have looked at rooms if they 
had been ten dollars a week? No indeed. As it is I haven’t en- 
gaged anything, but said I would take you over to-morrow that 
you might see the rooms yourself before we decide.” 

And after seeing them together we decided that we could not 
do better. The bed room was an alcove divided from the sitting 
room by heavy portieres, and large enough for the bed, table de 
nuit and several chairs, and the closet was really a little dressing 
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room “where we can put our trunks and things out of the way,” 
I said to A. “And this set of shelves will be the very place for 
my pans and tins and provisions when I’ve put 2 curtain in front 
of it.” 

So without looking further, and pleased to have found so casily 
what we wanted, we proceeded without delay to the office of 
Mr. Gaston, the landlord, and then and there paid him one month's 
rent in advance,and were made acquainted with the rules and 
regulations of the apartment hotel. We were to pay Pierre, the 
garcon, five francs a month for taking care of our room and black- 
ing our shoes, and we were to furnish our own light and fuel, and 
always leave the key of our room at the office as we wentout. So 
far everything was very satisfactory, and the next day we brought 
our belongings to our new rooms on the second floor of the little 
hotel in Rue Serpente, just on the edge of-the Latin Quarter, and 
proceeded to make ourselves at home according to our custom. 

We were travelling for our pleasure, and had come to Paris 
for a few months, to see the sights and amuse ourselves, But 
economy was to go hand in hand with pleasure, and’ as we had 
always courted her, she was always readily by us and continually 
consulted in our plans and purchases; thereby often affording us 
the means of a bit of extravagance, after a time of denial, or 
bringing a good deal of amusement into our life, as we went ac- 
cording to her dictates. 

So on this our first day, after having noticed with satisfaction 
that there was a grate in our sitting room, though a very dimi- 
nutive one, I suggested to A. the need of seeing about fuel before 
night, for it was November and getting chilly. “I know it,’ he 
said, “Pm going to see Mr. Gaston about it right away. And look 
here,” he added turning back into the room, “hadn’t you better 
ask the landlady about where to get coal oil, and may be milk 
and such things?” “Oh! yes,” said I, busy putting away our clothes 
in the wardrobe, “but there’s plenty of time for that. Pm sure there 
must be stores all around where we can get oil,” 

But although stores were plenty, they did not all sell petrole- 
um, as they called it, and then at such a price! “What do you 
suppose I’ve had to pay for oil?” I asked A. when later on we 
met in our rooms, having returned from our different expeditions 
in quest of fue! and eatables. “I don’t know,” he answered, “but 
pretty high, I guess, for everything is taxed that comes into the 
city.” “Fourteen cents a quart, or litre as it is called.” IT ex- 
claimed. “Think of that, and at home I ean get a gallon for that 
price. But I don’t care,” I continued, “if oil is high other things 
are cheap, and we needn't do all the cooking on the oil stove,” 

That little oil stove was a faithful friend in all our trayols. A 
corner of our trunk was partitioned off for the express purpose 
of carrying our kitchen furniture; and there snugly deposited 
within an oil cloth bag, and surrounded by a few necessary granite 
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and tin pans, reposed the little heater on which we could always 
rely for a cup of hot coffee, a dish of soup, or even a hot iron 
in case of need. ‘ 

“And now how about the fire?” I asked when the question of 
cooking had been settled. “Well 1 didn’t have to go far to order 
what Mr. Gaston told me we should need,” answered my partner. 
„There's a little shop just under the hotel, where they sell wood 
and coal, and really it ought to be here now.” But even as he 
spoke there was a knock at the door, and a man, sooty as I re- 
member chimney sweeps to be, came in carrying a bag of coal, and 
accompanied by Pierre who gave directions about putting away the 
fuel in a little closet built in the wall, next the chimney. 

I watched the bringing in of coal, wood, etc. with amusement 
and wonder, not that they were in such remarkably large or small 
quantities, “but why in the world so many kinds of combustibles?” 
I asked A. “Well, that seems to be the way they do here,” he 
answered. “Mr Gaston told me what to get and I got it. There's 
four cents’ worth of pitch pine to start the fire with. Twelve cents 
of kindling, fifty pounds of fire wood for thirty cents, a hundred 
pounds of coal for sixty cents, and twenty-five pounds of coke for 
fourteen cents. What do you think of that? Wouldn’t our folks 
laugh to see us buying coal and wood by the pound?” 

There was no doubt but that they would, and I said so, adding 
“and there’s a great deal else that would amuse them too. For 
instance at the little store to which Mrs. Gaston directed me, on 
the narrow, crooked street close by, which crosses Rue Serpente, 
and is just wide enough in places for two wagons to meet in it, 
the fat, red-faced woman who waited on me and called me ma 
petite dame, offered me wine, I mean wanted to sell me some, and 
praised the different kinds she showed me, at twelve, fourteen, and 
sixteen sous a bottle, never dreaming that I was fresh from Ame- 
rica, and that we didn’t use wine at the table.” 

“And what did you say?” inquired my amused listener. “Oh! I 
looked wise and listened attentively, thanked her and said I was 
glad to know, etc„ and never let on that I knew no more about 
wines than a baby.” 4 

But L soon learned what economy and taste allowed us to have 
even in wine, for we did not exactly appreciate river water, and 
a little wine mixed with it was a great improvement. 

Our French never betrayed us as being foreigners, for although 
we had since childhood lived in America, we were of French des- 
cent, and spoke that language as readily as the English, and so 
were not easily taken in when dealing with shopmen, hucksters, 
‘and others, as foreigners are apt to be when they can neither 
understand nor make themselves understood. But as for the francs 
and centimes they puzzled us for a time, and we invariably turned 
them into dollars and cents whenever making a purchase, so as to 
have a thorough realization of the extent of our expenditure. 
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Tow queer everything seemed to us! From the duvet of feathers 
on the bed to the convenient little night table, and from our ral 
tile sitting room floor, over which a square of carpet was eproad 
in the centre, to the winding stone stairs, sometimes slippery with 
ice when Pierre had filled to overflowing the twenty-eight plicher 


belonging to the lodgers’ rooms, and had carried them up one by i 


vne from the entrance hall where the hydrant was. Such a unique 
hall too, so different from anything one might expect in a lodgiii 
house. Bare stone walls, a stone floor, often damp on account of 
the front door being left open in all kinds of weather, from early 
morning till late at night. 

Bus there was no danger of thieves stealing in unseen, for the 
landlord, who with his wife transacted all the business of the ho- 
tel, had his office, which was also his living room, at the head 
of the first flight of stairs; and next to the door was ono large, 
broad, low window through which every one was seen that went 
up or down stairs. Naturally through the same means the inmates 
of the room were visible to the lodgers, and we noticed that though 
Pierre ate at the same time as his employers, he sat at another 
table, with his back to them and was helped from their board, 
even to the filling of his glass with wine. 

C. C. 
To be continued. 
— — 


PARIS. 


We have now been four weeks in this city, and while we have 
not yet seen all there is to be seen, we have gotten pretty well 
acquainted with its outward appearance. We have tramped through 
it in all directions, and taken many a trip on the top of its queer 
looking omnibuses. Paris is a fine city. It is probably the finest 
city in the world, and its beauty wears well and increases on mo- 
quaintance. It has more fine streets, mere public buildings and 
palaces, more gardens and parks, more columns and monuments, 
more and finer theatres, than any other city, and that ought to 
justify its claims to pre-eminence. And as travellers, as seeking i 
place where to spend two or three months of the shortest and the 
coldest days of the year, where the main question Is to spend the 
time pleasantly, finding something new to see every day, and 
plenty of recreations on the streets as we wander through them, 
we are fully satisfied with its ability to fulfil these requirements, 
but if we were seeking for a place to remain permanently, to os- 
tablish a home, I doubt if Paris would be our choice, It Is nota 
eity of homes; it is not a place where the people try to be com- 
fortable; it is not even a city of pleasure in the sense that its 
inhabitants lead a pleasant life. It is a city where the people ma- 
nufgcture and sell pleasure just as other cities manufacture shoes 
and woollen goods, because there is a demand for them, and like 
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any other article manufactured for foreign consumption, there is a 
good deal of adulteration in the quality manufactured, the chief 
demand coming from foreigners who flock here to buy pleasure. 

Paris lives largely on the money brought each year by these 
strangers, and it is both the public and private policy to do ali 
which will tend to attract them. All the museums, palaces, public 
buildings, are open to every one, and all the restrictions to sight- 
seeing which were yet common twenty-five years ago have been 
abolished. The Grand Opera and the best theatresare subsidized 
by the government, so that they may give the best representations 
regardless of cost or profit. All that is done that the rich of ali 
nations may be attracted here and leave their money behind them. 

Some places attract the stranger by offering health, while others 
offer beautiful scenery, Paris offers pleasure. There has been a 
time in the past, I suppose, when the Parisians manufactured a 
good, honest article for home consumption, and when Paris be- 
came known as a pleasure-loving city, but when it found it could 
make money out of its reputation, the spirit departed and only 
the form remained. 

At this day, the Parisians are not trying to enjoy themselves, 
they are trying hard and successfully to make money out of the 
strangers who come here to enjoy their city. A Parisian whom 
we met on the train told us: “As you speak French like the na- 
tives you will get along well enough, but if you were recognized 
as strangers they would fleece you unmercifully.” And I think he 
was correct. We have not allowed ourselves to be fleeced, būt 
we have seen enough to realize that the sight-seer is looked upon 
as lawful prey by all with whom he comes in contact. It is plea- 
sant enough to spend some time in such a city, for the attractions 
are almost endless, and with our knowledge of the language we 
escape many of the annoyances of the average traveller, but for 
a permanent home Paris never would be our choice. So far as 
the people is concerned we would greatly prefer Brussels, where 
an entirely different spirit prevails, and as for true home comforts 
any city in the United States offers more in one month than 
Paris does in the whole year. 

Paris has a great many natural advantages, and it has made 
the most of them. Its situation is sufficiently level for broad streets 
and fine avenues, but it rises toward the suburbs and avoids uni- 
forinity. It is divided into two nearly equal parts by Uie Seine, 
which itself divides near the center, enclosing an island whieh was 
the original settlement in ancient times, and is yet called “the 
City”. It is probably owing to the fact that the Seine is not navi- 
rable so far for sea-going vessels that Paris owes its greatest 
beauty. If the river was larger,it would have turned it into a 
commercial city. The Seine would be lined with docks and the 
quays with warehouses. As it is, its banks are enclosed with stone 
walls, and its quays are broad public promenades shaded with 
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handsome trees, and it looks more like a broad canal than Hke a 
river. Small steamers ply up and down, carrying passengers from 
one place to another for two cents. [ts greatest breadth balna only 
about 400 feet, it has made communications easy between the two 
sides, and some twenty bridges, all on a level with the streets, 
counect them so thoroughly that practically they are one, The 
Seine has always furnished the Parisians with a public promo- 
nade, and jet in an abundance of light and air in the city, at a 
time when the narrowness of the streets practically prevented 
their free circulation. A 

The Louvre and the Tuileries, the two largest palaces in Paris, 
front the Seine. These two buildings are now connected together, 
and present a front of nearly half a mile in length. They are built 
in the form of a parallelogram open at one end, enclosing a court 
that connects with the Jardin des Tuileries, a publie garden orna- 
mented with statues and fountains. That joins the Place de la 

Joncorde, with its fine Obelisk, and the Plaée de la Concorde itself 
joins the Champs Elysees, a large publie park ornamented with 
trees and shrubbery, and a favorite resort for Parisians of all ages 
and conditions. Right through these gardens and parks, commen- 
cing at the Tuileries, and ending at the Are de Triomphe de E- 
toile, a magnificent triumphal arch one hundred and fifty feet high, 
extends a broad avenue nearly three miles in length, leading to 
the Bois de Boulogne, which is naturally the most fashionable 
drive in the city. 

The streets, avenues and boulevards of Paris have not been laid 
out with a niggardly hand. Many of them are one hundred and 
fifty feet wide, and those one hundred feet are quite common, The 
side walks are very wide according to the whole width, in many 
of the new streets oceupying fully one half. Those wide streets 
often have four rows of trees their whole length, and lined with 
handsome houses present 2 very fine appearance. Many of these 


Streets are in the old quarters, and have been built at great ox- 


pense, for the old part of the city is a dense net-work of narrow, 
crooked streets, through whieh the new thoroughfares had to be 
cut as through a forest The Boulevard Sebastopol, for instance, 
nearly two miles long, extends in a perfectly straight line from the 
river to the handsome depot of the Eastern Railroad. To bulla it, 
a swath about four hundred feet wide was cut right through the 
old buildings. The city bought all the needed property, tha old 
houses were torn down, the boulevard laid out, the lote on both 
sides were sold at auction under specifications as to rebuilding, anil 
in afew years the change was accomplished. Now it la na fino a 
street as one may wish to see, but leading into it you will find n» 
crooked, oll and narrow alleys as ever a stranger lat inge in, 
Paris is crossed in all directions by just such boulovardy and Avas 
nes, built by the same process, and the work of demolition and 
reconstruction is still going en, bys not nearly an extenalvely, 
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No other city in the world, I believe, has as much space devoted 
to public use, compared to that used for dwelling purposes by its 
inhabitants. Paris claims two million and a quarter souls, and 
its walls are twenty miles in circumference, thus giving the city 
not quite seven miles in width. The enclosed space at the outer 
edge is not nearly all built over. Take out of that the Seine and 
its broad quays, the space from the Tuileries to the Bois de Bou- 
logne set out in parks and gardens, which must not fall very short 
of one thousand acres, its many other parks and public places— 
and in no oter city are they so numerous and extensive—and it 
will be easily seen now closely packed the population must be. 

And truly in the houses every space is utilized, all the inha- 
bitants restricting themselves to that which is absolutely ne: essary, 
and except for the rich there is no room for comfort as the Ame- 
ricans understand it. Paris reminds me of those old farmers who 
had taken so many summer boarders that the hall was the only 
place left to sit in, and they themselves had to sleep in the gar- 
ret. Parisians have devoted so much space to beautify their city, 
that they have to sit in the hall and sleep in the garret. : 

A. C. 
— - 
MAN’S RIGHTS VIZ: WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


I recommend the following to those persons who believe that 
women have already all the rights they can profitably use. It was 
written by Madame Adams for he Mumanitarian. 


“Most unhappily married as I was, perhaps I foundin a husband 
—one of whose favorite formulas was that society being corrupt 
one must increase its corruption in order to favor the outgrowth 
of a new vegetation—perhaps, I say, it was in the moral struggle 
with my husband that T found the energy which impelled me, 
at the age of twenty-two years, after six years of wedlock, to 
write my “Idees Anti-Prudhonniennes”. 

“The first edition was sold out, and my husband, being a law- 
yer, discovered in the Arsenal of the Laws of the French Code 
that my essay (travail) belonged to him; that he had not only 
the right to pocket the profits in the hands of the editor, but that 
this work being a part of our common possessions, he had the 
legal right to issue the second edition in his own name, and he 
actually placed on the cover of the second edition of the “Idees 
Anti-Prudhonniennes” his own name, The scandal that arose was 
great, and he was not a little amused ‘at it, saying the French 
law was clear that all property acquired during coverture belong- 
ed to the husband. 

“Well can it be believed, the husband of an authoress in our 
own day, in France, still has the right to lay his hands on the 
profits of his wife’s writings.and unless they be divorced, to issue 
editions in his own name, a separation (de corps et de biens) does 
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not avail. It required that an English woman, Madame Schimatk, 
shouid marry a Frenchman, before the revision of such a law ma 
this could be undertaken and became possible.” 


However Madame Adams sees great signs of improvement, It 
used to be that “the most serious argument against the emancipa. 
tion of woman was her constitutional weakness, her need of pro- 
tection and watchful care, of everything in fact of which physical 
fragility has need. Michelet interpreted this opinion in describing 
iha charming invalid in his work ‘La Femme’, Napoleon I. would 
have made woman simply a gestating and incubating animal, 
Under the second empire the type of woman accepted was tho 
pleasure-loving woman about the Court, or at the other extreme, 
the self-effacing invalid.” 


But of late there has been a great change in France, and Ma- 
dame Adams attributes it to two causes, the war and the bicycle. 


“In my opinion the question of the emancipation of the middle 
class woman, though no one was aware of it, received the greatest 
impetus in France during the siege of Paris, wherein she showed 
herself truly the equal if not the superior of man, by her courage, 
patriotism, charity and endurance. Women incessantly left their 
homes on ambulance duty or hospital duty. She played the part 
which ancient and modern social traditions with one accord as- 
sign to women. Men then learned to talk to her of other things 
than gossip. 

“Since the siege French women of the middle class, the class 
which is now dominant, have awakened from their apathy. They 
have begun by cricket, lawn-tennis, riding; the mania for sport 
of every description has inspired our young women with enthu- 
siasm, and in their urn our girls h:ve been brought up in the 
American and English st le; last came the crowning of this ini- 
tiation into the equal _ights of women— the bycicle.” 


A BLUE STOCKING, 


Teddy and Theophila were in the paddock under the row of 
limes and busily engaged in repairing their boats. The largest 
vessel had set sail at an earlier hour from Spain, which lies on 
that side of the pond which is nearest the stable. The English 
navy belonged to Theophila, and consisted of a small rowing 
bont; it went out gallantly to meet ths Armada, and Theophila 
was disgusted to find that the boats had no concern for historical 
accuracy. The English navy was swamped and the crew lost, but 
the invincible Armada—a tiny wooden yachtg@ind a tin mechani- 
cal steamer, with a tin passenger, who overbalanced himself on 
the most, foolish pretexts—that Armada retvrned in triumph to 
Teddy. The tin gentleman, ina yellow coat with large blue but- 

ns had even kept his balance. 
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“Teddy,” said Theophila, “what are you going to be when you 
grow up?” 


“Soldier,” said Teddy briefly. The days when he dosired to be 


an organ-grinder vere long past. What's that?” he asked suddenly. 

Theophila bad moved in the energy with which she was effect- 
ing her repairs, and certain books became visible Lying on the roots 
of the tree behind her. The color rose a little in her clear cheeks, 
but she answered steadily: “Latin grammar, dictionary, delectus.” 

“Well, I never did!” exclaimed the indignant brother. “Holidays 
and all, and you go sweating round with grammars and things, 
Easy enough to see you don't have a lot of Latin to do at school. 
You wouldn’t be bothered with it in holidays if you did.” 

Theophila found no incoherence in this remark. She was think- 
ing deeply, while she continued the cleansing and drying of the 
little boat. One of the seats had become loose, and she fitted it in 
its place again. Her pinafore was becoming soaked by the water 
that fell, but she did not notice. “Teddy,” she finally said, “when 
you grow up I am going to keep house for you.” 

“Not if you carry Latin dictionaries with you,” he retorted, “not 
if I know it. Get enough of the beastly stuff now. When I grow up 
shan’t want it. Soldiers don’t know any Latin?” 

“Oh! Teddy,” said the child in the wet pinafore, seandalized at 
her brother's lack of culture. “What about Julius Cæsar? Why! 
he wrote a book in Latin. That one you do Tuesdays and Wed- 
nesdays. And I’m sure he was soldier enough for anybody.” 

Teddy perceived that Theophila was in some way illogical, but 
her facts were beyond dispute and he was not able to show any 
weakness in the argument; he gave up the problem as one too 
dificult to be solved in the holidays, and devoted his attention 
rather to discovering that fault in the mechanism of the tin boat 
which prevented it from travelling automatically when wound up. 

“Well, I don’t care if he did write a book,“ was all Teddy's 
answer. “I know I’m not going to have anybody keep house for 
me that bothers with Latin and things. I mean it, see if I don’t.” 

The unfortunate Theophila sat dismayed. Her cherished delec- 
tus, with the dear little sentences; her dear Virgil, wherein she 
and Miss Mac Donald began to be deeply interested. And then 
there was the crowning glory of Greek to come, that mysteriously 
unreadable tongue, reported to be still more delightfully compli- 
cated in its grammar than even Latin. 

But on the other band—her Teddy! Had they not chosen each 
~ other, out of a large and vivaciously disputative family, for close 
friendship? Had they not been faithful to each other through evil 
report and good report? Fallen in the pond together, been pirates 
together? Had they not walked the plank in company, when they 
were but the victims of pirates, and afterwards were condemned 
to the seclusion of the box-room? Together they ate the bread 
of tearfulness, and went to church on Sundays hand in hand—at 
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any rate when they were not carrying on 
that it needed help from gesture. Life without 
thinkable or any period of oxistence. 

Todd had got the clockwork almost into Set 
entirely absorbed by it. Suddenly a resounding splash 
er of pond-water, made him look up. Theophila st 
edge of the water, crimson, excited and very wet, i 

“What are you doing that for?” asked the boy. “Made mo 
and wet, you have! And that wheel is all shook out again, 
when Pd nearly got it right.” T 

“Teddy, you ought tu say ‘shaken, ” answered his sister, “And 
what gs ind panu made that splash” a 


and where now oniy fiat ‘ened grass retained RAE of them. 

Teddy declined to be interested. 'he wheel refused to go 110 
its proper place now. He merely growled. 

“Well, it was my Latin dictionary,’ said Theophila; “and tho N 
grammar and the delectus father gave me ifat be ured to 
use at school.” She was glowing and bright-eyed w ith the joy of — 
self-conguest; her hair was thrown back, ang she had the look of | 
A small Joan of Are, notwithstanding the dampness of her clothes, 

‘T—say. father will give it to you!" 

But Theophila did not demand the outward! anpearance of sym- 
pathy; there was fraternal admiration in his look, and she know 
he would not have dared to do the deed himself. 

“And I did it all for you,” she went on. “I won't throw my Vir- 
gil after them, I will bury him in the garden one time. And I 
am not going to do any more Latin—or Greek either"—a distinct 
and separate effort was necessary for these last three words 
“but Tam going to learn allabout cooking and dusting and things, 
and then I will keep house for you when we're both grown up.” 

The dinner-bell rang, and the two children walked solemniy 
back to the house, side by side, carrying the fleets. Neither said 
much, being absorbed in thought. 

It wason a day near the end of the holidays when they hap- 
pened to be out in the paddock again. The weather was hot. The 
elder brothers were engaged in playing ericket; the two children 
sat under the limes and watched. At all events Teddy was watch- 
ing; Theophila had a towel to hem, and the cotton would get 
sticky and dirty and very fragile. Theophila could not think what 
was the matter with it. 

“Pye told father T don’t want to do any Latin this term,” said 
she, “and he has promised to tell Miss MacDonald I needn't.” 

“Lucky for you! Wish it was me,” respon the brother; “but 
what are you going to give it up for? I thought you liked doing 
all that kind of tommy-rot.” 

Theophila felt that she did well to be angry then. “I do think 
you might remember,” she said, “when I've given itup and never 
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looked inside a book except stories, for weeks and weeks, all be- 
cause you said vou wouldn't have anybody that knew Latin and 
things to keep house for you when we grow up.” 

“Oh! is that it?” The boy looked a little dismayed. “Because, you 
hnow— Well f like Cousin May ewfully, and I quite mean to 
Marry her when I'm a man, aud you don’t want two people in 
your house, And I've told her and she quite agrees.“ 

There was an awful silence—neither knew for exactly how long. 
Even Teddy was aiarmed; he was very fond of Theophila, «nd he 
felt that he had somehow, in a moment of thougitlessness, treat- 
ed her shabbily. 

Wien she regained her self-control, she turned on her heel and 
walked away. Teddy called after her, but she gave no sign of hav- 
ing heard. Her blue skirts and floating hair disappeared in the 
sLrubbery. When sho returned, she carried a pile of little green 
books. “Do you know what these are?” she asked, and proceeded 
to give hiin information. “They are my Virgil, and I am so glad 
they did not get buried; yet I meant to bury him on the last 
night before school, and now I shall go on with him. And I shall 
ask Miss MacDonald to let me begin Greek very soon.” There was 
stern and sad determination written on Theophila’s brow. “And 
wien I grow up I am going to college, and I shall take a degree 
and wear a cap and gown, like aunt Mary, and have my picture 
in the papers. and—and then you wiil be sorry.” 

Whereupon Theophila dropped upon the grass and wept until her 
pinafore was nearly as wet as on the day when the Invincible 
armada defeated the English navy. For 2 pocket handkerchief is 
useless in real trouble.— A. J. C., in The Speaker. 


SOMETHING BROKE. 

The famous Thad Stevens had a colored servant in Washington 
named Mathilda, who one morning smashed a large dish at the 
buffet. “What have you broken now, you d—d_ black idiot?” ex- 
claimed her master. Mathilda meekly responded: “Paint de fo’th 
commandment, bress de Lawd.” 


THEY FAILED TO FIND It. 

A Texas paper says that in one of the earliest trials before a co- 
lored jury in Texas, the twelve gentlemen were told by the Judge 
to “retire and find the verdict.” They went into the jury room, 
whence the opening and shutting of doors and other sounds of 
unusual commotion were presently heard. At last the jury came 
back into court, when the foreman announced: “We hab looked 
ever'whar, Judge, for dat verdict—in de drawers and behind de 
doahs, but it ain't nowhar in dat blessed room.” 


Ist Farmer—*This fine weather will bring everything out of the 


ground.” 
2nd Farmer—“I hope not, I have two wives buried in the ground.“ 
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THE NEW TIME isa reform magazine calculated to supply a long fi 
want. While the capitalists have at their command a numerous array of | 
established magazines, the reform forces have had only THE ARENA; A 
its price, as well as its character, have prevented it from -becoming the 
magazine of the common people. This lack is going to be fille! by The 
New Time, which is issued at such a price as places it in reach of all, and 
which is going to deal with those questions which more immediately in 
terest the producers. Each number will contain over 60 pages of solid 
reading from such contributors as command respectful attention for whatever 
they write. The advent of such a magazine ought to induce every friend of 
progress to persistent efforts to bring it into circulation. As an inducement 
1 will send The New Time and The Philosopher 6 months for 50 cents, 


THe Woman's Home COMPANION is fast coming to the front as one of 
the best Ladies’ Journal in the land. Its continued stories are always well 
selected, and besides it contains much interesting reading for all classon 
people. The tone of its editorials is much healthier than that of th 
Ladies’ Home Journal, which affects to believe that all its readers belo 
to the 400, or want to get there. It has fully as much reading matter n 
just as good as any of the dollar Ladies’ Magazines, and the oller 1 
make to sendit for 50 cents with The Philosopher places within the reach 
of all persons, both solid and light reading at a nominal price. i 


THE DIRECT LEGISLATION RECORD isa breezy little quarterly, published 
by the National Direct Legislation League, at Newark, New Jersey, Thero 
is noreform of more importance than the transfer of the legislative power 
from the hands of our representatives to the hands of the people, Thie can 
only be done through the Initiative and the Referendum, and the object of 
the League is to do all in its power to promotgthe knowledge of the henetits 
to be derived from this reform and of the meat s by which it can be secured, 
All persons interested in the Direct Legislation movement ought to subseribe 
to the Record so as to keep in touch with its, progress. 
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THe CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH. A Study as to its Causes, Results and 
Remedies, isa book upon one of the most important problems of our time. 
No question presents greater difficulties or is pressing for a more prompt 
settlement. In this book, the author, not only makes plain the causes of 
the present concentration of wealth and its evil results upon the social wel- 
tare, but shows in a clear light the best and easiest remedies adapted 
to our present state of civilization. These remedies are the public owner- 
ship of public utilities, the profit accruing therefrom to be used to provide 
for public expenses, thus putting an end to private taxation, and the limi- 
tation of ownership of land, thus enabling all those who desire it to own 
a share of the soil, and thus putting an end to the dependence of the 
producer upon the landlord. Incidentally the principle of progressive tax- 
ation is advocated until the undue accumulation of private capital has been 
returned to the people, and Direct Legislation is shown to be alone able to 
cope with the political power of the owners of concentrated wealth. 


t 


Moxey Fouxb, by Thomas E. Hill, is an argument for retiring bankers 
from the government business, and placing the issue of money and the 
loaning of money in the hands of government where it belongs. Mr. Hill 
shows clearly how such a system would benefit the farmers and produ- 
cers, reduce expenses, simplify business, and restore prosperity. 


Books and Pamphlet- 


By 
ALBERT CHAVANNES. 


I have been impressed for several years with the belief thut we are, over all (he 
civilized world, on the threshold of a great economic change, and are just eulering 
a crisis that will resultin the gradual transfer of a large portion of the warb 
capital from private to collective ownership. 

Private capitalism hasin the past been an efficient agent in the civilization 
of the world, but it has an inherent defect which will cause its overthrow from 
the prominent place it occupies to-day. This defeet ia thut it leads te the cone 
centration of wealth into a few hauds, which prevents a satisfactory distribution 
of products, and thus checks consumption. As a deficient consumption chock» 
production, and as all that which obstructs production is inimical to economie 
progress, it seems to me certain that society, in self-defense, will have to etablinh 
« better system of distribution. 

Asa philosopher and observer, I have taken a deep interest in thi» contlict 
between concentrated wealth and public welfare, and my sympathies have Leen 
strongly called out on the side of the producing classes. 

This istoo large a conflict to be settled eve@in one generation, but we can 
all do something toward helping along the side that we believe to be in the right. 
As my humble contribution, I have written and published several books which I 
believe will help their readers to better understand the nature of the change that 
is now taking place, and which must be effected before all persons can secure as 
large a share of products as they can consume. 
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The first of these books is entitled: 


THE FUTURE COMMONWEALTH, 
or What Samuel Balcom saw in Socioland. 

This book was written several yearsago, and in its pages | have presented to 
the public my idea of the line of progress that society will follow to secure 
the desired improvement in distribution, 

The plan of the book is a very simple one. A young man, Samuel Balcom, 
visits an American settlement made in Africa some fifty rears before, by persons 
who dissatisfied with the great inequality of distribution, desired to found a colony 
where concentrated wealth did not exist and poverty was unknown, In a series 
of letters to his friend, Samuel Balcom describes what he has seen, and the means 
employed by the citizens of Socioland to accomplish their ends, 

The book is purely descriptive in character, the colloquial style being only 
employed when it makes it more eusy to be read and understood. Young Balcom 
meets with people of different ages, sexes and occupations, and from each extracts 
the information he desires, 

The moral of the book,; und the lesson I have tried to teach in its pages, is 
that it is not necessary to revolutionize society to attain results that would be 
hailed with satisfaction by the great majority of the people. 


After writing The Future Commonwealth, and listening to the comments of 
my friends and acquaintances, I found that it was too advanced to reach a portion 
of the public who desire less change in the present economic system and look 
for more immediate results. So I wrote another calculated to interest a larger 
class of people. This second book is entitled: 

THE CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH, 
A Study as to its Causes, Results and Remedies. 

This book is purely argumentative in style, and deals specially with some of 
the most crying evils of the present day. The influence of the Concentration of 
Wealth upon Society, the Abolition of Taxation, the Limitation of Ownership 
in Land, as well asan inquiry into the results of the remedies proposed, are the 
subjects of which I have treated. 

The book has proved a success so far as the object I had in view is concerned, 
und I could fill pages after pages with spoken and written words of commendation 
I have received from such readers as are interested in social progress. 

The book is divided in seven parts. In the first I show what are the forces 
that lead to the concentration of wealth. In the second i treat of its influence 
ou prosperity, on production, on the consumption and on the exchange of pro- 
ducts. In the third part I investigate its influence upon morals, showing that it 
encourages luxury, servility and political corruption. In the fourth part 1 ofer 
iwo remedies, the limitation of the ownership of land, and the abolition of taxa- 
tion through the pnblic ownership of public utilities, public receipts being made 
(osupply the means for public expenses. In part fifth l show that there are plenty 
of enterprises belonging to the public to furnish ample means to defray all public 
expenses. In part sixth I show that the result would be un increase in the 
efficiency and usefulness of those enterprises and greatly benefit the people aside 
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from the relief from taxation. And finally, in part seventh, I contend that theoe 
desired results will never be attained by private initiative, but can only be no- 
complished through united political action, 


I have always been a great believer in the novel as a factor in social progres, 
and finding that many persons who ought to be interested in economic reforma 
would not read the kind of books I had already written, I decided to try what I 
could do in a lighter vein. The result I now present under the tide of 


IN BRIGHTER CLIMES, 
or Life in Socioland. 


There is nothing very exciting about this novel. Charles Morril, n young olti- 
zen of New York, loses his place in a financial crisis, and unable to find work, 
decides to emigrate with his wife Mary to the Commonwealth of Secioland. Thelr 
life, and the different experiences that befell them during the next ten yours 
make up the subject of the book. I have not tried to describe the institutions of 
Socioland except in so far as they affect the fortunes of the young people, but I 
have tried to make the story as real as possible, and I have so far succeeded that 
a lady who read it paid me the compliment to say that it did not seem to be a 
novel, butu narrative of actual facts. 

My object has been to interest the reader, first in the young couple who thus 
are making their way in a new and strange land, and next in the social institu- 
tions which are at the same time so much alike and so different from thow of 
their native land. While it is not a tale of adventures, yet theirs is not an um 
eventful life. Some love episodes give color to the story, and many of the friends 
they make are interesting and original characters, while description of the life 
on shipboard, of the dance on the riversteamboat, of the camping by the lake, 
of the mountain excursions, enliven its pages agreeably. 

This book is attractive to alarge class of people, and no one can read it with» 
out having a broader view of associated life and of the possibilities of intelligent 
public co-operation. 
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VITAL FORCE, MAGNETIC EXCHANGE AND MAGNETATION, 


Many interesting problems in human conduct have for many years baflled all 
my efforts at solution, and it was only after I became acquainted with the axlat- 
ence of Vital Force and Magnetism, that Ifound the elne which enabled me 
to understand the true cause of all actions, 

Once the elne found, I patiently followed until 1 became convince! that 
the recognition of un unseen substance, which we call Vital Force, and tty ox 
change under the forin of Magnetism, can alone farnish us with correct oxpla 
nation of the various actions of mankind, and eventually 1 came to believe tha 
Vital Force is the cceult force which manifests itself in Mind-rending amil ty 
Hypnotism, and that to its study also must we look for whutever of scientit) 
knowledge we ever will attuin as to the phenomena of Spiritualism 

n this book I present to the public the conclusions I huve reached, and it hus 
been written for those persons—daily incredsing in number—who recognize in 
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Vital Force a substance which can be transferred from one person to another. $ 
have made no effort in its pages to advance proof of the correctness of my state- 
ments, for it is not a book of arguments, but is intended as u help to those who 
are already interested in the subject und who are earnestly seeking after its 
true solution. 


The first edition was written and published several years ago. In the following 
years I studied specially what was to me a new potentiality of Vital Force. I 
bad become convinced that it is possible to turn the procreative powers to the 
benefit of the parents themselves. Just as the gardeners have succeeded by cul- 
ture ip turning the reproductive powers of the flowers into double petals, thus 
producing what is called donble flowers, so do I believe the same process can be 
accomplished in the human race. 

I call this process MAGNETATION as contrasted to Procreation, and in the second 
edition 1 devote seven chapters to what Imight call the philosophy of Magne- 
tation. ‘The titles of those chapters are as follows: 

Its Potentiality; The Reason for the Change; Self-Control; Equilibrium and 
Waste; Positive and Negative; Before Marriage; After Marriage. 

In the present state of the law and public opinion it is a difficult subject to 
handle, but I think T have succeeded in giving a large amount of information in 
such a manner as to offend no one and to disarm unfriendly criticism. 


The price of these four books is 25 cents eneb. 
—— — 


I have also written several pamphlets dealing with different subjects. 

The first contain studies as to the proper standard of conduct for a believer io 
evolution. They were written several years ago for the Sociologist and are 
entitled: THE Law OF HAPPINESS; THE Law or INDIVIDUAL CONTROL; THE 
Law or Excnancr and Tue LAW oF ENVIRONMENT. Their price is 10 
cents each for the three first ones and 5 cents for the last one. 

They are also bound all four together under the title of Srupres IN SocroLocy 
and are sold under that form for 25 cents. 

HEREDITY, Cross-BREEDING AND PRE-NATAL INFLUENCES, is the title of a 
pamphlet containing a reprint of some letters and articles of mine which first 
appeared in Dr. Foote’s Health Monthly. Price 10 cents. 

I have also published three pamphlets on economics. 1, AN ADDRESS TO THE 
VOTERS oF THE SECOND DISTRICT OF TENNESSEE, dealing principally with 
abuses in taxation. 2. THE Causes or Harp Tres, showing the evil effects 
of Monopoly and Speculation. 3. An OPEN LEITER To Persons INTERESTED 
tN Economic QUESTIONS, where 1 point out the great changes due to the 
increase of production and capitalization. The price is 5 cents each. 


I will send any of my books and pamphlets post paid on receipt of the price. 
Stamps taken. Address Albert Chavannes, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
These books and pamphlets can be had free by subscribing to The Philosopher. 
See Page 2 of the Cover. 


“| HAT is the alternative. Do not longer be 
‘BR, ~ deceived by well-worded lies. Read the 
truth. ft will pay you dividends. 
TO-DAY—this moment you are being robbed of what 
ou earn. How much? Not less than $1,000 a year. 
o you know how? Do you knoow why? Read 
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Formerly NEW OCCASIONS. 
Ber REFORM MAGAZINE ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
i in the World. Ten Cents a Number 
Monthly—Eighty Pages. 

Editors: f B. O. FLOWER, Founder of the Arena. 


FREDERICK U. ADAMS, Editor New Occasions 


The New Time is a fearless advocate of the INITIATIVE and REFERENDUM, Ma- N 
jority Rule, Scientific Government, Monetary Reform and Physical and Ethical Culture, 


Among the hundreds of brilliant writers who will regularly contribute to its pages are: 


Prof. Frank Parsons. Gov, H. S. Pingree. Senator Chandler. 
Henry . Lloyd. Lillian Whiting. Pres. Geo, A. Gatos 
Herbert li. Casson. A. H. Lewis: Mary A. Livormorn, 
Bltweod Pomeroy, Prof. Richard T. Ely. Abby Morton Dims 
Hamlin Gurtand. Senator Tilman. John P. Altwold, 
Justice Valter Clark. Senator Butler. Helen Campboll, 

| Eugeno V. Debs. Frances E. Willard. Senator Pettigrow, 


SPECIAL TO YOU. Send 15 two cent stamps.and receive THE NEW TIME 
three months and PRESIDENT JOHN SMITH, the Story of a Peaceful Revolution, 
by Fredericlt U. Adams, an illustrated book of 2-0 pageggand an idea on every puje, 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers, 

56 Fifth Avcnuc, Chicago, 


Ihave made a special arrangement with THE NEW TIME nnd 
offer The Modern Philosopher and The New Time one your for $1,00, 
Separate subscriptions for The New Time will be taken at this 
‘office. Sample copies can be obtained on application, 

Address Albert Chavannes, 308 Fourth Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn» 
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ADDRESS are ruled with spaces for date, name, street and 
8 BOOKS. number, city or town, and state, and for fifty 
\ddresses to the page. They are bound the strongest way possible 
fuil duck loose hard back. They have the Philaddphia Patent 
Back, and will remain perfectly flat when open with no strain oh 
e binding. The pages are not cut in the usual way for an index, 
but on the cover of each book is an “ Up-to-Date” Index contain- 
i mg eighty divisions of the alphabet. These books are arranged 
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SILK of their softness, elasticity and capability of absorb- |. 


TOWELS. ing greasy substances. They leave no fibre on the 
; machinery, and for polishing they have no equal, and are not 
spontaneously combustible, even if piled up in a heated and oily 
i condition. Where put in use in considerable number they haye 
| saved already, after their third washing, fully 40g as compared to 
\ the best Cotton Waste. 
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